RICHELIEU
ceased to grow greater and to impose the weight of his
presence on men's minds. These years of waiting, it may
even be said, were those in which Richelieu became truly
worthy of his destiny.
Certain sentences in the Memoirs disclose for us the
hidden thoughts of the Bishop of Lugon at the time of his
departure from Paris to accompany Marie de Medici to
Blois. We should not emphasise them in these pages if
our object were to trace the general history of France
during this period; but our concern is with the personality
of Richelieu, and, above all the events, it is the man
whom we seek to understand. We cannot therefore over-
look any details which may enable us to penetrate the
complexity of this personality, in which such mutually
exclusive traits seemed to be united, the quality of detail
and the quality of synthesis, great concepts of politics and
minute precautions of intrigue, pride and humility, frank-
ness when it seemed necessary and falseness when it was
useful.
*I know well,' he writes, 'how thorny a charge it was to
remain with the Queen, but it was my hope to behave
with such candour and sincerity as to disperse all the
clouds of malice conjured up against me.' And a little
later he adds: CI did fail, on our arrival at Blois, when I
communicated with Monsieur de Luynes, to tell him that
I could say with certainty that he need have no apprehen-
sions regarding her.' Nor should we forget these few but
pregnant words: 'From time to time I gave him an exact
account of the Queen's actions.'
From which we can see what Richelieu's true role was:
he had been placed beside Marie de Medici by the King
and Luynes in order to spy on her and control her. That
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